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6-Point Manpower Program 


FROM 1933, when the United States Employment Service was first established, until fairly recently, 
industry has lived off the fat of a labor supply surplus. As far as the USES was concerned, labor demand 
was light, labor supply was ample. Today the picture is reversed; demand, large at the start of this year, 
has grown increasingly larger, while our surplus labor supply has been absorbed by war and war pro- 
duction. 


What is the answer? There can be only one: an effective program of manpower mobilization and 
utilization. This program, calling for national, regional, State, area, and local office participation, falls 
into six main divisions through which the WMC hopes to accomplish its important task: 


1. Accurate Determination of Manpower Needs: We must know, by occupation, locality, and activity, 
what is needed in terms of manpower and womanpower. We must know what the Selective Service 
System needs, what industry needs, what the supporting civilian activities need, what is needed in the 
communities to support the war program. Accurate demand information is vital in finding the answer 
to our manpower question. 


2. Accurate Determination of Manpower Supply: This is a much more difficult reporting task. Sam Jones 
may be labor supply today, but in a job tomorrow; while next week he may be back in labor supply 
again. Our job requires that we know not only what the labor supply is, but where it is, and how it can 
be made available. 


3. Manpower Policies and Action: Programs for action in each community, based primarily on specific 
supply and demand information collected and analyzed by local offices, must be developed. Local 
office evaluation of the present and future state of the labor market plays an important role in fixing 
both the nature and the timing of local manpower programs. Whether an employment stabilization 
program should be adopted and the nature of this program are determined largely by information sup- 
plied by local offices. Recruitment of women, training programs, application of the minimum wartime 
workweek, and other major aspects of the wartime program are also based on work done in local offices. 

4. Community Organization: The War Manpower Commission cannot, by itself, do everything which 
must be done to solve the manpower problem. Besides using the facilities and personnel of other Govern- 
ment agencies as we have done, we must encourage the fullest possible participation of industry and labor 
and coordinate the efforts of communities and volunteer groups. 


5. Action at Every Level: The basic principle on which the War Manpower Commission is operating 
is a decentralization of administration. On most manpower questions, action can be taken and completed 
at every level without referral to a higher authority. ‘There are many problems which can be solved at the local 
office or the area level without recourse to the regional office, and many at the regional level which do 
not necessarily have to be decided at Washington headquarters. The manpower problem by its very 
nature cannot be handled in any other manner. 


6. Determination of Results: We must at all times be able to determine and evaluate the work done 
at every level to get the labor supply to the right place at the right time and in the right quantity. Only 
by so doing shall we be able to make recommendations to other offices and to measure our progress on 
a national scale. 


The policy of decentralization of administration places primary responsibility for the success of our 
program on the local office. Moreover, it frees the hands of the local office so that it can utilize its in- 
genuity, initiative, and aggressiveness in solving a problem which is primarily local in nature. 

Local offices of the USES are the operating arms of our manpower organization. They determine 
to which activities and which plants available labor supply shall be referred; they help the local Selective 
Service boards to decide who shall be withdrawn from the labor force for the armed forces; they collabo- 
rate with local housing and transportation officials to eliminate any hindrances resulting from inadequate 
housing and transportation; they assist local industries in gaging the best use of workers so that man- 
power will not be wasted on work below its maximum skill. 


There have been many dire predictions concerning the effect of manpower shortage upon war pro- 
duction and essential supporting activities in 1943. None of them, however, needs come true if local 
office staffs meet their problems with the same courage and intelligence that they displayed in 1942. 

Let us not be like Stephen Leacock’s horseman who jumped on his steed and rode madly off in all 
directions; let us rather concentrate on our goal, marked with the guideposts of the WMC’s 6- -point 
program, so that we may successfully conquer the Nation’s most important ned—MANPOWER. 


—Paut V. McNutt, Chairman, War Manpower Commission. 
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“Hold the line’”’—Selective Service reclassi- 
fications — Protecting the food front — 
“Troubleshooters” for manpower utiliza- 
tion—Training notes—USES in expanded 
social security program. 


@ President Roosevelt’s “hold the line” order of April 
8, 1943, putting a drastic curb on price and wage 
increases, authorizes the WMC Chairman to check 
job-shifting for higher pay. Any change of employ- 
ment must aid the effective prosecution of the war; 
otherwise it will not be permitted. In the words of 
the Executive order: 


“The Chairman of the War Manpower Commission is 
authorized to forbid the employment by any employer of any 
new employee or the acceptance of employment by a new 
employee except as authorized in accordance with regulations 
which may be issued by the Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, with the approval of the Economic Stabilization 
Director, for the purpose of preventing such employment at a 
wage or salary higher than that received by such new employee 
in his last employment unless the change of employment would 
aid in the effective prosecution of the war. 

Q Selective Service has advised its local boards of 
major steps to be taken to expedite the “back to the 
dairy farm” movement urged by President Roosevelt 
because of depletion of ranks of men available for 
this essential industry: (1) cooperation with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, State, and County War 
Boards to persuade men in Class IV-F between 18 
and 45 to return to dairy farm production if not em- 
ployed in another war-supporting activity; (2) co- 
operation with War Boards to get men over 45 who 
have experience in dairy or general farming to 
return to it; (3) extension of the age limit so that men 
up to 45 years of age now in nondeferable activities 
could transfer to agriculture; and (4) agreement 
with the War Department to discontinue outright 
discharges from the Army for men who reached their 
38th birthday prior to February 28, 1943, unless their 
applications were made before April 1. Instead, 
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such men would be transferred to the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps, but only if they are to engage in 
agriculture or other essential activity. 


gG WMC has sent to its Regional Manpower Directors 
instructions authorizing them to designate restaurants, 
hotels, laundries, and food and fuel distribution serv- 
ices as “locally needed” in overcrowded industrial 
areas. It permits local offices to place these activities 
on their “priority placement” list; however, it does 
not in any way alter the Selective Service status of 
workers employed in these activities. 


q Selective Service draft boards are also busy reclassi- 
fying registrants affected by the list of 35 activities and 
occupations declared nondeferable. April 1 was the 
deadline for shifting to war jobs or registering with the 
USES for war work. The order, it is emphasized, 
affects only registrants of military age and in no way 
changes the status of any registrant who is not in one 
of the activities and occupations specifically named in 
WMC’s order of February 2. Instructions sent to local 
draft boards by the Selective Service Director state 
that registrants in nondeferable jobs are to be classified 
“without consideration of their dependency status,” 
except that certain grounds may be accepted as reason- 
able excuses for temporary idleness or for being engaged 
in a nondeferable activity or occupation, i.e. (a) sick- 
ness of registrant or immediate family of registrant; 
(b) physical disqualification; (c) reasonable vacation; 


and (d) compelling circumstances that would not per- 


mit the change of employment without undue hard- 
ship to the registrant or his dependents. 


@Full operation of WMC’s Bureau of Manpower 
Utilization in every industrialized area of the country 
has been promised by mid-summer. Stating that 
operation of the Bureau would be completely decen- 
tralized, Mr. McNutt announced that as of April 1, 50 
utilization consultants had already been attached to 
staffs of Regional Manpower Directors. Four regions 
had their full force of consultants and all regions have 
some. From 6 to 23 consultants with a background 
of experience in plant management will be appointed 
in each region. The field staff of consultants will 
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eventually number about 200, and not more than 6 
or 8 will have headquarters in Washington. 


@The Bureau of Training reports that in the 2,500 
public vocational schools cooperating with WMC 
through the U. S. Office of Education, enrollments in 
courses furnishing training in skills needed for war 
industries had amounted to 4,185,388 through 
January 31, 1943—a little more than 20 out of every 
100 workers in the Nation. During the same period 
the NYA gave training in unit skills needed in war 
industries to 1,100 young men and women, some of 
whom also received related training in the vocational 
school program. 

A job-instructor program is cutting time for breaking 
in new employees in Army-owned or -operated instal- 
lations. Under the Training Within Industry Service 
of the Bureau of Training a 10-hour course of intensive 
instruction and practice in training workers for new 
jobs was developed for the Army-owned projects. 
More than 62,000 supervisors have been trained since 
August 1942, and by July 1943, 15,000 additional 
supervisors will have received job-instruction training. 
The Army Service Forces employs approximately 
985,000 civilians. 


@Negro war plant employment, excluding  ship- 
building, where thousands of Negro workers have 
been hired in recent months, increased more than 
100 percent in the Los Angeles, Calif., area between 
May 1942 and January 1943. With more than 5,200 
Negroes receiving war jobs during the period, the 
percentage of Negro war workers in Los Angeles 
County rose from 1.1 to 2.6 percent of the total 
number of workers. The most substantial increases 
in Negro employment in the Los Angeles area were 
made in the aircraft industry, where Negroes are 
employed in skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled capac- 
ities. The number of skilled workers is being in- 
creased through upgrading and in-plant training. 


@The 17-member Management-Labor Policy Com. 
mittee of WMC has been replaced by a new 9-mem- 
ber group made up of 3 léaders each of labor, man- 
agement, and agriculture. A resolution adopted by 
the new committee stated: 


“The represented organizations of labor, agriculture, and 
industrial management shall take vigorous action through their 
respective organizations to exercise their full influence in 
securing national compliance with and support of the policies 
and programs approved by the Labor-Management Policy 
Committee of the War Manpower Commission.” 


@Congress now has President Roosevelt’s recommen- 
dations for a greatly expanded social security system 
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and plans for the transition of American economy 
from war to peace. The social security recommenda- 
tions embrace development of programs for security 
and public aid for inclusive protection against fear 
of old age, want, dependency, sickness, unemploy- 
ment, and accident. With specific reference to the 
expansion of the functions of the USES, the NRPB 
said: 

“The employment offices should be more fully utilized as the 
agencies to guide and refer the unemployed to the various pro- 
grams ... We should like to see all unemployed persons above 
the compulsory school attendance age who seek public work or 
aid required to maintain continuous registration at an employ- 
ment office. The employment office would be responsible for compiling 
the necessary information relative to the employment history of individuals. 
These data would be essential in referring workers to private or 
public employment or to training programs, or in advising and 
possibly assisting transference. If collected on a uniform basis 
for the Nation as a whole, and continuously analyzed, they 
would assist in the framing of programs to meet the changing 
needs of the country and of the unemployed. 

“‘We should further like to see the employment offices given the 
responsibility of referring workers not merely to private employment but 
to all available public programs in the light of their knowledge of employ- 
ment trends and of the characteristics of the unemploved . . . A pre- 
liminary selection of applicants by one central agency specializing 
in employment conditions would however give more assurance 
than we now have that workers would be referred to employ- 
ment programs by reference to labor-market criteria and that 
all available programs would be taken into account in making 
any given decision. 

**This study has already indicated that the employment office 

is the obvious local agency to perform this function. No other 
local agency has so many facilities or so extensive a knowledge 
as this office possesses through its existing registration of workers 
and contacts with employers. The defense program, not only 
here but in other countries, also has shown that the employment 
office can and must become the central point of mobilization 
of labor for national needs.” 
q Elimination of dependency as a cause for deferment 
for men with collateral dependents and wives only, 
except in the case of men necessary to and regularly 
engaged in agriculture or in cases where extreme 
hardship and privation would result, was announced 
by Mr. McNutt on April 12. Under the new program 
Class III-B (dependency plus a job essential to the 
war effort) is eliminated; Class III-A, formerly for 
those who had dependents but were working in a 
job which was not essential, now includes only those 
men with children (note: those with dependents who 
are necessary to and engaged in agriculture will re- 
main in III—C, while those in nondeferable activities 
and occupations will be reclassified without regard 
to dependency); a new class III-D, will include those 
for whom induction would mean extreme hardship 
and privation to dependents; only those children born 
before September 15, 1942, will be considered as 
dependents. Those in Class III-A will not be 
inducted until reclassification is ordered by Selective 
Service, or unless a change in the registrant’s status 
occurs. 
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United States Employment Service: 
A Decade Of Service To The Nation 








TO MARK THE COMPLETION of ten years of activity for the United States Employment Service, this issue 
of the Manpower Review is devoted mainly to a brief résumé of the history of the USES, together with comments 
and observations of the “‘pioneers” who have been with the Employment Service since its inception in 1933. 
Perhaps not in years, but certainly in deeds and events and experiences, it is a far cry from those early days 
when cracker boxes and makeshift tables served ds office equipment, when millions of hungry job seekers clamored 
at the doors of the employment offices, when every step and procedure was new and unprecedented. 
Charged today with the task of recruiting the manpower needed for the Nation’s war machine, the United 


States Employment Service faces its supreme challenge. 


In many ways it is a challenge as new and different to us 


as job recruitment for the unemployed was to Employment Service personnel in 1933. To solve the manpower 
problem of today we are drawing and will continue to draw upon the knowledge and skills developed by our 


veteran members. 


From the experiences, the faith, and the courage of those veterans of the USES, let us take that “increased 
devotion” of which a former wartime President spoke so memorably. 


ke * * 


Appraising USES 
On Its Tenth 
Birthday 


e @ e@ By 


ARTHUR W. MOTLEY 


Chief, Employment Office Services 
Division, Bureau of Placement, 
War Manpower Commission 


IT IS FITTING at this time to appraise the 
development of the USES in the first decade of its 
existence. Its objectives are now generally recog- 
nized by the public, by management, and by workers. 
However, its acceptance is conditioned primarily by 
the type of leadership that exists in the communities 
where its local offices are operated. If the local office 
has confined its service to limited fields of unskilled 
labor, then the public in that community thinks of it 
only as a service with strict limitations. If, on the 
other hand, the Employment Service has shown that 
it can operate effectively in every field of the labor 
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market, then the public will accept it as an agency 
without limitations in the service it can render. 
This community evaluation is apparent too in the 
matter of securing adequate and presentable premises 
for local offices. Desirable premises are partly de- 
pendent on available funds; in many communities 
Employment Service offices were established in stra- 
tegic locations, the initial cost being borne by the 
community itself, but in many other instances, even 
when funds were available, the community has not 
permitted the Employment Service to be located in a 
desirable section where it could maintain a dignified 
standing. Considerable improvement has been made 


' in housing local employment offices, but the progress 


in this respect has been too slow for the space of a 
decade. 


Highpoints in Field of Standards 


One of the bright spots in the field of standards 
has been job analysis and the development of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. This dictionary 
is significant not only for its value to local employ- 
ment offices, but also because of its helpfulness to 
other Government agencies and to industry. If the 
dictionary is properly used, a man applying at an 
office in Portland, Maine, can be classified in the same 
manner as a man with the same qualifications who 
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applies at an office in Key West, Fla. It is fortunate 
that this volume on standard occupational termi- 
nology was ready to meet the demands of a nation at 
war. Without it, the manpower problem would be 
far more difficult to handle. 

The national policy of selecting personnel for local 
and State offices on the basis of merit has been another 
significant development. When it was first estab- 
lished for the USES, the merit system did not at 
once gain the wide acceptance it has since achieved. 
However, qualified personnel are increasingly recog- 
nized as essential to the effective operation of the 
Employment Service. This principle was supported 
by Congressional amendment of the Social Security 
Act in 1939. The strengthening of the merit system 
included adoption of salary and classification stand- 
ards which promoted some criteria of organization. 

The passage of the Social Security Act, particularly 
the title effecting the payment of unemployment 
compensation, marked a new era for the USES. That 
section of the act provided that unemployment com- 
pensation was to be paid through the public employ- 
ment offices, and therefore unemployment compensa- 
tion and employment service were definitely joined. 
The action of the Social Security Board in refusing to 
grant funds to the various State agencies, unless they 
accepted the provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act and 
provided sufficient State funds to meet minimum 
matching provisions, brought about a national public 
employment service as intended by the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. 

The operation of a Nation-wide employment service, 
from 1933 until the time that unemployment com- 
pensation payments first became payable in 1938, 
provided much of the experience that enabled the 
unemployment compensation program to be operated 
successfully. Subsequently the impetus given the 
public employment service by the unemployment 
compensation program provided the country with a 
national recruiting agency for the defense program in 
1939 and 1940 and for the war period beginning in 
1941. 

Veterans Service Integrated 


An important program established by the Wagner- 
Peyser Act was the employment service for veterans. 
The decision to integrate this service completely 
with the placement services for nonveterans has 
proved to be a wise principle. The veteran’s employ- 
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A DECADE OF SERVICE TO THE NATION 


ment representatives in each State have worked with 
the Employment Service and veterans’ organizations 
in obtaining employment for veterans of previous 
wars. That experience will be valuable in placing 
the veterans of World War II. 


Reporting Program Expanded 

Since the outset of the defense program in 1940 
the United States Employment Service has developed 
the most comprehensive and timely information on 
labor supply, demand, shortages, turn-over, training, 
and utilization of labor ever attempted in this country. 
Undertaken at first to provide a base for broad policy 
decisions in Washington, these reports have gradually 
becomes a basic tool for the planning and operation 
of the public employment offices. 

The obligation of the Employment Service to pro- 
duce such reports is twofold. In the first place, the 
use of labor market information by the most progres- 
sive and successful employment offices has made it 
abundantly clear that the planning and direction of 
the work of a local employment office is dependent on 
accurate knowledge and a sound understanding of 
labor market conditions in the area served by each 
local office. Furthermore, as a part of the War Man- 
power Commission, the Employment Service is looked 
upon as the source of labor market information for 
policy-making and planning, not only for the WMC 
itself, but for other agencies (such as those concerned 
with housing, transportation, and contract alloca- 
tion) whose successful operations are largely de- 
pendent on accurate knowledge of labor market 
conditions. 

The needs of the manpower program resulting from 
the war emergency are enlarging the scope of the 
Employment Service. Already employment stabiliza- 
tion plans require exclusive hiring through the USES 
for selected occupations, and the issuance of statements 
of availability gives employment offices an oppor- 
tunity to direct a greater number of workers to jobs 
which more fully utilize their skills. The larger role 
which the USES is playing today in the placement of 
workers is contributing to the development of sound 
working relations with employers which will solidify 
those relations for the future. 

The future tasks of the Employment Service, follow- 
ing the war, are already assuming shape, as witnessed 
by responsibilities assigned to it in connection with the 

(Continued on page 20) 
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PROGRESS OF PUBLIC 


1890 Ohio opens first five free public employment 
offices in the United States. 


1907 Nucleus of first Federal employment service is 
developed in the Bureau of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation of the Department of Labor and Commerce to 
gather information to aid in distributing newly arrived 
aliens throughout the United States. 


1913 Newly organized Department of Labor takes 
over the function of guiding aliens to jobs. 


1916 Narrow scope of the employment service func- 
tion broadens. Placement activities, formerly re- 
stricted to aliens, are extended to all unemployed 
groups. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


1917 Entrance of the United States into World War 
I; the employment service unit faces its first big 
emergency. Activities swing from job-finding to 
recruitment. 


1918 Employment Service, separated from Bureau 
of Immigration, operates as an independent unit of the 
Department of Labor; President Wilson names the 
Employment Service sole recruiting agency for 
civilian workers in war work. 


1919 With end of World War I, 2,000 Veterans’ 
Employment Bureaus are set up to expedite job place- 
ment for returning servicemen. During the 10-month 
period from December 1918 through September 1919, 
478,000 discharged servicemen return, through free 











“BULWARK IN THE MANPOWER SITUATION” 


AS I LOOK BACK at the important tasks which have been assigned to the USES in the past 10 years, 
and the manner in which it has accomplished them, the USES has justified the best hopes I had for it in 
sponsoring the basic law for its organization in 1933. At that time the Nation was confronted with a vast 
problem of widespread unemployment. Millions of men were jobless, industry was stagnant; what 
employment there was, was disorganized and sporadic. Workers went the weary rounds day by day, 
seeking that ever elusive job. 

With the creation of the United States Employment Service, workers had a place to go to when they 
needed a job. Employers had a centralized service from which to obtain their needed workers. The 
Nation-wide system of Employment Services became a part of the American scheme of things. Through 
hard work, perseverance, and unflagging energy, it aided greatly in stabilizing employment. In gather- 
ing data relating to the labor markets of the country, it coordinated our knowledge of unemployment and 
laid the foundation for our wartime employment structure. 

With the onset of our national defense program, the USES showed its foresight and flexibility. The 
labor market changed from surpluses to increasing shortages. Taking this change in its stride, the Em- 
ployment Service continued to maintain the same high quality of service. More and more employers 
have come to rely on the USES for all their labor needs. I understand that over 10 million job place- 
ments were made by the USES in 1942. This is overwhelming evidence of the faith that workers and 
management have in the ability of the Employment Service to do the job of filling our war manpower 
needs. 

I share that faith. I firmly believe that the USES will not only prove to be a bulwark in the man- 
power situation now facing the country, but that in the post-war years it will be tremendously effective 
in the all-important task of putting our country on a peacetime basis and in finding jobs for millions of 
men returning from the battlefields. 

—RoserT F. WAGNER, Senator, New York. 
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public employment offices, to their former places of 
employment or to other positions. 

Chain of Federal employment service offices is 
broken; some offices are abandoned; others are turned 
over to States and municipalities. 


1930 Advent of the depression; veterans’ organiza- 
tions petition Congress for specialized employment 
offices for veterans. Congress votes small appropria- 
tion to open and maintain about 30 employment of- 
fices exclusively for veterans. 


1931 The Wagner Bill for a Federal-State system of 
public employment services passes Congress. Vetoed 
by President Herbert Hoover because of preference for 
a national employment service directly administered 
by the Federal Government. 


1933 Experimental demonstration centers in several 
States (privately aided) sharpen popular understand- 
ing of the need for a Nation-wide free public employ- 
ment system. Wagner-Peyser Act passes Congress 
(June 6), providing for a Federal-State system of 
public employment services. 

Public works program to relieve unemployment is 
established; the new Federal-State service faces its 
first emergency test. To handle the additional work 
load of channeling public works employees through 
the Employment Service, a new section known as the 
National Reemployment Service is created. Within 
10 weeks the NRS opens 3,320 local offices, registers 
9 million applicants. Veterans’ Placement Repre- 
sentatives are appointed in each State and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to supervise the employment inter- 
ests of veterans. 


1934 Introduction of occupational analysis, leading 
to subsequent development of job descriptions, trade 
and aptitude tests, and other professional placement 
tools. 


1935 Works Progress Administration is created 
under Executive Order No. 7034, dated May 6; 
National Reemployment Service is made responsible 
for selection and referral of labor on work projects 
to aid employable needy persons. 

Affiliation of State employment agencies with the 
Federal-State system speeds up with the passage of 
the Social Security Act (August) providing for grants- 
in-aid (beginning in 1937) to affiliated States to help 
defray cost of handling payment of unemployment 
compensation benefits through Employment Service 
offices. 
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1937 As State employment agencies become affili- 
ated with the Federal-State employment system, the 
National Reemployment Service is rapidly being 
liquidated. 


1938 Business recession; placements fall to a record 
low level of 3 million. 


1939 President Roosevelt issues a Proclamation for 
the observance of a National Employment Week. 
Employers are strongly urged to call upon the United 
States Employment Service for qualified older 
workers, especially veterans. (National Employment 
Week was to be officially proclaimed with increasing 
success in 1940, 1941, and 1942.) 

President Roosevelt’s Reorganization Order No. I 
(July) transfers USES from the Department of Labor 
to the Social Security Board. As a part of the 
Bureau of Employment Security; its job-placement 
functions become coordinated with administration of 
unemployment compensation benefit payments. A 
new special service for the handicapped is developed 
at the Federal level. 


1940 Defense program emphasizes need for com- 
prehensive labor market information. A broad sta- 
tistical program of labor market reporting is instituted, 
yielding an integrated picture of the national labor 
market, revealing to what extent the labor supply is 
being effectively used, and indicating the extent to 
which shortages are developing by occupation, area, 
and industry. 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles is introduced to local 
USES offices. With later supplements (1942-1943) it 
defines 20,516 jobs known by 34,407 titles. 

The Employment Service is stipulated (July) as the 
referring agency for 50 percent of all trainees to public 
preemployment training courses conducted by voca- 
tional rehabilitation schools and the NYA. 


1941 Under the National Registration Program 
(March 15—April 15) local offices of the USES register 
the manpower resources available for defense jobs. 

Occupational survey by USES reveals critical short- 
ages in 78 vital defense occupations. 

President Roosevelt emphasizes the need for using 
all productive manpower of the Nation without dis- 
crimination against competent workers because of 
race, religion, or national origin and places upon the 
USES obligation to observe this policy. To handle 
complaints, the President establishes the Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice. 
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With the creation of a Labor Supply Branch by the 
Office of Production Management on July 7, the 
USES is designated as the agency to carry chief re- 
sponsibility for defense labor supplies. 

As complications of defense recruiting increase, the 
need for unifying public employment activities de- 
velops. President Roosevelt sends a telegram (Decem- 
ber 19) to State and Territorial governors requesting 
transfer of State Employment Service facilities to 
Federal jurisdiction (by January 1) to speed prosecu- 
tion of the war. 


1942 Nine million occupational questionnaires filled 
in by Selective Service registrants are turned over to 
local USES offices to complete the inventory of na- 
tional manpower preliminary to developing a system 
of equitable distribution of manpower between indus- 
trial and military fronts. 

By agreement with the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, the USES provides placement facilities for each 
of the 100 FSA farm labor camps. 

Occupational Analysis Section analyzes 623 occu- 
pations designated as essential to national defense, and 
surveys occupations suitable for women. 

Veterans’ Placement Service reports placing a total 
of 179,000 veterans for the fiscal year ended June 
1941, compared with 130,000 for 1940. 


Because of the strategic importance of USES activ- 
ities in manpower utilization, the President transfers 
the USES from the Federal Security Agency to the 
War Manpower Commission. 

Four of the original eight directives of WMC give 
the USES specific tasks—to maintain lists of essential 
war activities and essential war occupations; to recruit 
and place workers on the basis of essentiality of 
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activities; to speed up classification of registrants 
(18-35) under the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940 on the basis of occupational question- 
naires; and to expedite the recruitment and placement 
of essential agricultural workers. The other four 
directives require cooperation of the USES. A 
subsequent directive requires the USES to furnish 
the Office of Defense, Health and Welfare Services 
with data on working mothers with young children, 
preliminary to the establishment of day nurseries. 
Stressing the helpfulness of local offices in directing 


job-seeking citizens to their right places on the pro- 


duction front, President Roosevelt (October 12) 
likens these offices to “‘corner grocery stores,” con- 
veniently located to serve the public. 


Consolidating all manpower activities under one 
head, the President on December 5 transfers the Se- 
lective Service System to WMC; orders the end of 
voluntary enlistments (18-38); gives the WMC Chair- 
man authority to regulate hiring practices and set up 
a system of labor priorities; and provides the Chair- 
man with authority to direct, if necessary, the hiring 
of all workers through the USES. 


Placements reach an all-time high of over 10 mil- 
lion for the year. 


1943 With the establishment of stabilization meas 
ures such as designation of critical labor shortage 
areas, hiring controls for specified employments, a 
minimum 48-hour workweek, and similar develop- 
ments, responsibilities of local USES staffs increase. 
There is an acceleration in recruitment of women 
workers and trainees, as well as minority groups, and 
increased clearance of workers through the USES to 
control the importation of labor into communities. 


THE ON-THE-JOB STORY 


SUCCESSFUL individual plant programs to combat absenteeism are serving as pilots for other war and essen- 
tial industry areas, according to a report on recent surveys made in war industry centers. Federal agencies have 
been active in stimulating and developing these programs. Nation-wide experience shows many common points 
among the programs, but each plant and community has its own special difficulties that must be solved at the 
local level. Plants and shipyards with the least absenteeism claim to have checked it effectively after installing 
systems for recording time lost and reasons therefor. With such basic cause data available, it was easier to work 
out intelligent remedies. Among these, health and accident-prevention measures are proving of primary im- 
portance in reducing the largest single cause of job absence. 

One large shipbuilding center advocates that plants stop the negative practice of stressing absenteeism and play 
up instead the good records of attendance or “‘presenteeism.”” Production records should be given more pub- 
licity. Recently Under Secretary of War Patterson reported that the Nation’s production of war matériel in 
the first lap of 1943 (March) is running 300 percent above 1942, giving promise that industry will fulfill this 
year’s $57 billion program. This information was released, Mr. Patterson said, “with the full appreciation of 
the comfort it will give to our fighting men in Africa, Asia, and other battlefronts. We hope,” he added, “‘it 
comes to the attention of Hitler, who less than a year ago told us it could not be done.” 
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USES Develops 
Labor Market 
Analysis 


e ee By 


LOUIS LEVINE 


Assistant Director, Bureau of Program 
Requirements, War Manpower Commission 


IN DESCRIBING EXPERIENCES of the early days 
of the USES, the local office stories presented in this 
issue of the Manpower Review emphasize huge surpluses 
of labor, inadequate procedures and methods of place- 
ment and reporting, and lack of comprehensive labor 
market information. 

In those days the Employment Service was only a 
placement agency, with one chief task: finding jobs for 
jobless workers. Job openings were revealed either by 
phone calls from employers or by sporadic visits to 
industrial establishments. Both the Employment Serv- 
ice and industry placed little emphasis on labor market 
information; USES offices were located without regard 
to the labor market area they were serving. Industry, 
faced with a superabundance of skilled, semiskilled, 
and unskilled labor, found its major job that of keeping 
workers away from its doors. The skills of our man- 
power rusted, and training programs languished for 
lack of attention. 

Except for certain workload data, the only type of 
labor market information available through the Em- 
ployment Service was the annual active file inventory 
which, while useful for national planning purposes, 
was inadequate for local office operations. 

The year 1937 marked a turning point in the types 
of employers and employees coming in contact with 
the Employment Service. Since workers were re- 
quired by law to register with the USES before they 
could claim unemployment compensation, the USES 
soon found itself handling thousands of persons who 
had never before registered for work (many of them 
highly skilled and trained professional workers). 
Employers who formerly hesitated to call on employ- 
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ment offices because they assumed that the USES 
could supply only unskilled labor turned to the USES 
more frequently. 


For many local USES offices this marked the first 
time that they had had a varied inventory of workers 
for almost every type of industry. Visits could be 
made to many employers never before even ap- 
proached. 


The upsurge of industry in 1939 and 1940, due to 
the war boom, sharpened a need for labor market 
information. At first our knowledge of the labor 
market was based on such diverse sources as unem- 
ployment compensation claims statistics, Employ- 
ment Service registration and placement statistics, 
sporadic special studies covering very limited time 
periods and topics—mere fragments of the total labor 
market picture. No attempt was made to synthesize 
all of this information into a comprehensive picture 
of the labor market because too many significant 
factors were unknown: expansion of employment and 
proposed hiring schedules, changes in the trend of 
migration, local restrictive hiring practices which 
created false “shortages” of workers, and factors 
which were influencing workers to withhold their 
services from the labor market. 


Inauguration of the national defense program in 
June 1940 presented a new stage in the labor market 
and marked the beginning of the USES as a genuine 
labor exchange. The USES recognized the responsi- 
bilities which would be placed upon it for the recruit- 
ment and placement of workers in defense industries; 
immediately it became concerned with the volume 
and character of labor requirements as well as with 
labor supply problems. In August 1940 it initiated 
a reporting program based on visits by its repre- 
sentatives to defense industry employers. This pro- 
gram, using the ES—270 Report on Current and Antici- 
pated Labor Requirements, provided a new device for 
discussing with management and obtaining from 
selected employers information on their future 
labor requirements. 


Although this information was urgently needed by 
many Government agencies concerned with the arma- 
ment program, it was widely predicted that such in- 
formation could not be obtained, since employers were 
not accustomed to budget their labor resources in the 
same manner as they budgeted their materials and 
equipment. The first employer visits in conjunction 
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with this program did not yield satisfactory data but 
they did serve the important purpose of bringing to the 
attention of management the necessity for awareness of 
labor supply problems. 

At first employers regarded these employment office 
visits and the reports based on them as statistical sur- 
veys having little or no relationship to actual labor 
market problems. As the volume of defense contracts 
grew and labor supply became more and more strin- 
gent, there developed an increasing recognition by man- 
agement of the problems which it would have to face 
to meet its labor needs. However, even as late as 1942, 
many employers were unconvinced that a labor short- 
age in many skilled occupations existed, and it took 
our unprecedented industrial and military expansion 
to make the shortage apparent to them. Today there 
is no war establishment of any size that is not aware of 
the USES and the assistance it can provide. 

While the ES-270 report did provide a valuable 
source of information needed for an accurate and com- 
prehensive picture of the labor market, it still left sev- 
eral informational voids. Gaps in informationon labor 
supply continued despite the ES—228 Report of Training 
Courses and Estimated Trainee Output and the ES-—268 
Report of Active File Registrations in Selected Occupations. 

However, neither labor supply nor labor demand 
information by itself is sufficient, and only labor 
market analysis—the integration of labor market 
demand data with labor market supply data—can 
make it meaningful. The background from which 
the statistical data are derived must be understood. 
Mere balancing of a local demand for 100 welders 
with a local supply of 100 welders does not mean that 
the right workers will be in the right job at the right 
time. Other factors influencing the labor market, 
such as hiring practices, training, housing, and trans- 
portation, must also be taken into account. 

Hence the introduction of the monthly ES—274 
Labor Market Report and its revised local version, 
which includes specific methods for integrating labor 
supply and demand information into the background 
of the total labor market situation, thus presenting an 
organized, comprehensive picture of the manpower 
situation in any given labor market area. 
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With the intensification of war production, the local 
offices have found themselves faced with a wide 
variety of tasks if effective use of labor resources is to 
be achieved: transfer of workers from less-essential 
to more-essential industry, training, upgrading, better 
utilization of workers in the plants, and decreasing 
absenteeism and heavy turn-over. 


Many new problems have arisen. Housing and 
transportation have to be provided for the in-migrants, 
as well as for the residents of the area who work far 
away from home; day care for children of working 
mothers, medical, recreational, and sanitary facilities, 
and measures for accident prevention must be estab- 
lished. 


These problems cannot be solved in a hit-or-miss 
fashion. Their solution depends on (1) a comprehen- 
sive, thorough knowledge of the labor market situation 
and (2) participation of the USES in the labor 
market. Asa placement agency, the USES was help- 
less when faced with the problems of a labor market; 
as the operating arm of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, however, it has the authority to use every avail- 
able means to alleviate labor stringencies. 


Labor market information, as collected today, is 
invaluable to the local and area office for immediate 
application to the problems at hand; to the regional 
office for supervisory and evaluating purposes; and to 
national headquarters for planning and for appraising 
national trends. Further, it is of inestimable value to 
other Government agencies concerned with the war 
program. It provides some of the answers to such 
questions as: How should war contracts be allocated? 
Which industries shall be curtailed and to what ex- 
tent? Which areas need new housing? Where shall 
women’s enrollment campaigns be held? Where shall 
employment stabilization programs be established? 


There is definitely a need for improvement in labor 
market reporting, both in the ‘‘what” and the “chow.” 
Accuracy and completeness are the two goals toward _ 
which local offices must strive continually, for much of 
the success of our war program will depend on the 
actions based on the content of our labor market 
reports. 








A DECADE OF USES PLACEMENT ACTIVITY 


(See chart on opposite page) 


FROM certifying relief clients to placements with 
public works projects to providing placement service 
for private agricultural and industrial employers— 
this has been one of the most significant changes in 
the activities of the United States Employment 
Service in the last decade. 

Within 6 months after the Employment Service 
opened its doors in 1933 a peak of over 2% million 
placements was made in 1 month, of which over 2 
million were for CWA and relief organizations. 
Since then the proportion of private placements has 
almost continuously increased, indicating the change 
in emphasis in the work of the Service as well as the 
growing acceptance of the Employment Service by 
private employers. Relief placements reached a brief 
secondary peak late in 1935 when the WPA took the 
place of former relief organizations and workers were 
reassigned from former projects to the new ones. 
With the intensification of the defense program in 
1941, when many facilities were not only owned but 
also operated by the Government, the distinction 
between placements with private employers and with 
Government became so meaningless that the Employ- 
ment Service ceased to divide them into two separate 
categories. 

This far-reaching change is emphasized by the fact 
that in the last 6 months of 1933 a little over 3 million 
placements were made, of which over 88 percent were 
with relief and public agencies; during the whole of 
1940 over 10 million jobs were filled, of which only 
14.7 percent were with such agencies. This rise in the 
acceptance of the public placement service by private 
employers and by job seekers was not easy to achieve. 
The years show that the volume of placements varied 
closely with economic conditions, dropping with 
seasonal declines in activity and with cyclical trends, 
as illustrated by the minor depression that occurred 
late in 1937. However, each time business improved, 
a greater upward trend in placements indicated the 
continual gains made by the Employment Service as 
a central labor exchange where job seekers could be 
matched with available jobs and employers could 
locate the best qualified available workers. 

The record of placements also reflects new work 
loads imposed upon the Employment Service as well 
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as organizational changes. In the early part of the 
decade, when the Service was composed of two major 
organizations—the National Reemployment Service 
and the United States Employment Service—the 
great volume of public and relief placements reflects 
the fact that the NRS was created primarily to 
staff relief and public agencies. As the States passed 
enabling legislation and became full members of the 
United States Employment Service under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, the NRS offices were closed until this 
organization was finally liquidated in June 1939. 
In 1938 the combination of a new work load—that of 
providing service to claimants for unemployment com- 
pensation—and a short but acute depression forced 
placements to a record low level of 3 million. The 
recovery in placement work since that time reflects 
not only improvements in business conditions but also 
the solution of many administrative problems that 
arose because of the new work load. 

Difficulties encountered by the Employment Service 
in its early days due to untrained personnel and lack 
of organized methods and techniques have been 
largely overcome by the introduction of new tools and 
methodology: the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, job 
descriptions, tests and testing techniques, job anal- 
ysis, interviewing aids, and national standards. 
Through development and use of them the USES has 
given what was originally a haphazard, rule-of-thumb 
activity, a scientific professional stature. This has 
resulted not only in an increasingly large number and 
improved quality of placements, but also in a realiza- 
tion that the full utilization of our labor force is a 
tangible reality. 

Placement records also indicate a rapidly growing 
emphasis on service to agriculture. In 1935 out of 
about 4% million placements, but 200,000 were made 
in agricultural pursuits. Since then, except for the 
setback in 1938, agricultural placements have grown 
until they made up a third—3¥ million—of all jobs 
filled by the USES in 1942. This was a difficult job 
since it involved acceptance of the Employment Serv- 
ice as a source of workers by millions of farmers who 
individually hire but a small number of workers per 
year. The record shows that in 1942 the Employment 
Service was the accepted labor exchange for farmers in 
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State after State, and that in city after city the most fying, since this year whole industries were shut down 
important employers looked to the Service as the or converted to war production while millions of new 
primary source of workers. This is particularly grati- workers were recruited for the expanding war program. 
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New York— 
28 Years 
In Retrospect 


° . . By 
DANIEL A. HAUSMANN 


Administrative Assistant, United States 
Employment Service for New York 


SINCE 1915, when the Employment Service in New 
York was established, it has held fast to the funda- 
mental purpose of a public employment service: 

“The function of a public employment bureau is 
the organization of a central labor market. It should 
bring the jobless man and the manless job together 
in the quickest possible way. It should facilitate the 
passage of workers from one occupation or one trade 
to another. It should increase the mobility of labor, 
both interoccupational and intercommunal.” 

Local offices experienced at that time, just as they 
do now, pirating of labor, absenteeism, a ‘‘work or 
fight”’ order, shortage of farm labor, replacement of 
men by women, the use of boys in essential war work, 
and youth in agriculture. There were also war labor 
boards having practically the same jurisdiction as 
today’s Area Manpower Directors and management- 
labor committees. 

The offices also had some responsibility in connec- 
tion with transfers of workers. One employer could 
not hire a man away from another war employer 
unless the latter would agree that he could spare the 
employee. The manager of the local office acted as 
a labor controversy intermediary; further, as secretary 
of the labor board, questions relative to wages, hours, 
working conditions, etc., sometimes were mediated 
and settled by him. 

With the declaration of the armistice, hurried plans 
were developed to reinstate the returned servicemen 
in civilian jobs. On the whole, employers willingly 
reemployed servicemen who had worked for them 
previous to entrance into the armed forces. In many 
instances, seniority rights were observed and jobs 
were returned to the ex-soldiers. On the other hand, 
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many servicemen suffered from unemployment, and 
the glittering promises made to them at the time of 
demobilization could not be kept. 

In 1929 the Service undertook a self-examination 
and made some reforms, innovations, and improve- 
ments based on the investigating committee’s recom- 
mendations. A serious program of office manager 
training in the basic principles and techniques was 
carried out. Although the depression prevented 
training at the lower levels, five sessions of two days 
each were held. The general division of a local office 
into male and female, clerical and skilled worker, and 
unskilled and service worker sections was abolished, 
and sections were set up according to general occupa- 
tional and industrial groups. Individualized regis- 
tration was stressed and mass registration eliminated 
when possible. Complete application forms were 
introduced. The Service started a program of job 
analysis and job specification, planned field employer 
visiting and service publicity, and inaugurated pro- 
motion of the Service. A manual of employer visiting, 
the first of its kind, was developed. Local offices 
moved out of ramshackle buildings in undesirable 
localities into better buildings and business locations. 

The employment center at Rochester made several 
significant contributions. In its experimental Em- 
ployment Service laboratory, supported largely by 
private funds and manned by experts, professional 
interviewing and registration techniques were devel- 
oped, the receptionist idea was perfected, and occupa- 
tional classifications designed for practical use in 
regular placement offices were instituted. 

Acceptance of the conditions of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act by New York State was the real beginning of active 
USES operations in the State. It marked the expan- 
sion of the Service, closely coordinated cooperation 
with the National Reemployment Service, and in- 
creased prestige and responsibilities. The decade that 
followed brought new activities and placement pro- 
grams. PWA, NYA, CCC, and WPA required new 
Employment Service procedures and policies. Being 
the source or recruitment and placement of labor for 
these projects opened up a rarely penetrated field for 
the Employment Service and gained the respect and 
cooperation of contractors and workers. 

Implementation of the State unemployment insur- 
ance law greatly increased the responsibilities and 

(Continued on page 20) 
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“Growing Pains’ 
In Indiana 


e e By 
KATHRYN BOWLBY 


Senior Interviewer, United States Employment 
Service, Indianapolis, Indiana 


THE INDIANA State Employment Service opened 
its doors on a sunny day in August 1933. We were 
six. Besides the receptionist there were the State Direc- 
tor, who was loaned by the Indianapolis Foundation, 
and three regular interviewers—one for domestic and 
factory women, one for commercial and professional 
women, and a third for commercial and professional 
and skilled men. An additional interviewer, loaned 
by the Emergency Work Committee, handled un- 
skilled men. : 

In those early days we had no need to search for 
applicants. Men and women were lined up waiting 
for us when we came in the morning. It was often 
impossible for the staff to enter by the front door. 
One morning the interviewer in charge of domestic 
and factory women was hoisted through a side win- 
dow, which had been left open, not carelessly but 
through astute foresight, the night before. 

From 8 until 12 we interviewed applicants. When 
we “‘shut them off’ at noon, no interviewer thought of 
leaving for lunch until everyone had been seen. We 
took a kind of professional pride in never walking out 
on applicants, no matter how long it took us. Relief 
periods? Ridiculous. We read about them in books 
on industrial psychology as we rode back and forth 
to the office, but we never thought of taking them 
personally. Afternoons we called on employers we 
had been trying to get around to for a week, rehearsed 
a radio script that one of us had dashed off a day or 
two before, and got to the radio station just in the nick 
of time to make the broadcast. 

The veterans’ representative moved in with us as 
soon as we were established. Veterans received spe- 
cial attention, in accordance with the law, but they 
were the only group that did. We were daily trying 
to counteract the false impression of sensitive people 
that they were not being placed because they did not 
have pull. 
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During the FERA period, persons not already on 
the relief roll were referred to projects with con- 
sideration for their need as well as work qualification. 
The weighing of these two factors was nerve-wracking, 
especially when applicants began to know that the 
decision rested with us. Fortunately, this procedure 
soon changed. During the majority of the low depres- 
sion years the Employment Service responsibility 
was to make referrals on the basis of qualifications 
only (perhaps a more correct term is employers’ 
specifications; there was often a wide difference). 


We had to battle prejudices and handicaps all the 
way. Typical comments were: ‘‘You place only 
relief people, don’t you?”” ‘“Thanks for calling, but of 
course for the type of people we use we must go to a 
pay agency.” ‘‘No one would even go to your office 
unless they were down to their last dollar, would 
they?” ‘Oh, yes, your office is that red-brick building 
next door to the Chamber of Commerce where all 
the relief people stand out in front.” 


It took a visit from Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins and the Governor of Indiana to change this 
attitude at least somewhat. Her discussions with 
employer and labor representatives made quite a 
difference. 

As time went on, we became more conscious of a 
headquarters in Washington. In 1936 the Stand- 
ards and Research Division released Occupational 
Titles and Codes for Use in Public Employment Offices; 
from then on interviewers and statistical clerks had to 
learn to agree on codes as well as titles on all applica- 
tions. Statistical departments, both local and State, 
were a great cross for interviewers to bear, but they 
were things you endured just as you did difficult 


‘employers or applicants. The State office was con- 


stantly issuing bulletins to complicate the work of 
interviewers, and somehow this demon of statistical 
procedure always seemed to hold the whip hand. 


All interviewers remember going to school. One 
summer the State Service had several sessions of 2 
weeks each at Indiana University so that all inter- 
viewers had a chance to attend. Each session in- 
cluded personnel from all offices, which gave us an 
opportunity to exchange ideas with interviewers 
from different offices. Class sessions covered job 
information and interviewing techniques, and the 
program of study and discussion was carefully pre- 
pared for Employment Service staffs. The next 
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year we went to school at Purdue University, visited 
their shops, and heard lectures by their shop engineer 
instructors, on such activities as pattern making and 
die setting. 

As time went on, an informal functionalization of 
work developed among interviewers who, in a com- 
mon-sense way, found that it was sometimes necessary 
for one person to “interview” while another “filled 
orders.”” As departments became more clearly de- 
fined, department heads, who were usually working 
foremen who had been through the mill, began to 
assign interviewers to definite functions of inter- 
viewing or placement work. By this time publicity 
work, newspaper and radio, form letters to employers, 
and supervision of employer contacts (field visiting) 
had already been centered in one department. 

We let applicants know that we had a registration 
department where they went first. If they were 
needed today they went on to the placement depart- 
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ment; if not, they were assured that they would be 
notified as soon as possible. The responsibility of 
employer contacts was returned to the placement 
department. 

In 1940 we became aware that something was hap- 
pening to the labor market. Things were not the 
same, or rather, people were not the same as they 
were in 1933-37. You couldn’t salt them away by a 
registration form any more, and then find them 
available 3 or 4 weeks later when you wanted them. 
Many of our ideas and attitudes had to be revised 
and re-evaluated. 

Now that war is here, we like to feel that we are 
‘essential,’ and that our effort to do a conscientious 
job will help get this war over as soon as possible. 
But nothing will ever be quite like those first few 
hectic years of growing pains. .They were pretty 
wonderful. 
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Texas Moves 


With The Times 


e e By 

ETHA R. FORMAN 

Senior Technical Assistant, United States 

Employment Service for Texas 
IT WAS ON THE FIRST DAY of December 1933, 
one of our oldtimers recalls, that he moved in to take 
his place with the seven other employees of Dallas’ 
National Reemployment Service. Thirty minutes 
after he was given an application blank to read for the 
first time, he took his place on an apple crate and 
began taking applications across an unfinished kitchen 
table. 

Before the day was over more than 40 applicants, 
men of all trades, had poured out their stories to him. 
Others crowded the park benches in the smoke-filled 
waiting room. Outside the long, barn-like building, 
policemen preserved order in the lines of job seekers, 
three and four deep, that extended for almost a block. 

Near the manager’s desk was a real filing cabinet, 
but the rest of the office got along with prune boxes, 
begged from the neighborhood grocer. Later some 
tub files were acquired from the Veterans’ Bureau. 
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The old 601 WPA forms were kept in them, and 
once they were filed, it was next to impossible to find 
them again. 

Another veteran remarks: 


‘Frequent reinterviewing programs were in order, 
and we had to visit the various WPA projects and 
interview each worker individually. 

“On these trips I worked with parties of interview- 
ers in an old metal hangar at an airport where the 
wind rattled the metal sides until we could not hear 
the answers to our questions. On other occasions, 
with our feet buried in snow drifts, we worked in city 
parks and tried to write on picnic benches.” 

Came cotton-picking time, and the male employees 
became the Farm Division. Reporting each morning 
at 6 o’clock to various locations, they assigned pickers 
to the farmers who were waiting to transport them to 
fields. As soon after 8 o’clock as possible, the Farm Di- 
vision returned to the office to become interviewers 
again. There was no time during the day to work on 
the farm orders, and it often took from 5 until 10 at 
night to clear them. 

In Fort Worth, applicants were interviewed by a 
staff recruited from unemployed railroad clerks and 
engineers, salesmen, bookkeepers, teachers and vet- 
erans. As new and green as the Service itself, these 
employees were trained through trial and error. 

Old-timers in the Employment Service recall radical 
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changes in the files when classification of workers ac- 
cording to actual abilities was begun. Before this time 
and during the peak period of unemployment, with 
the mad scramble for any kind of job that paid any 
kind of wage, stenographers were referred as waitresses 
and bookkeepers as truck drivers—to meet the demand 
for unskilled workers on Government projects. When 
the Employment Service began its classification ac- 
cording to realistic qualifications, it signalled the be- 
ginning of a new era in proper utilization of labor. 
There is scarcely anyone of us old-timers who can- 
not remember some poignant case during the early 
°30’s. College graduates with one or more degrees 
who had made from $5,000 to $10,000 in the boom 
years came into local employment offices seeking 
‘any kind of a job” after sleeping on park benches. 
Pathetic stories were told by individuals who could 
not pay their fuel bills in the coldest part of winter. 
And women from ‘‘good middle-class families” were 
reduced to seeking housekeeping jobs because their hus- 
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bands’ resources had vanished during the depression. 


We vividly remember the day that the first real 
budget was approved; this meant new offices, new 


equipment, raises in salary, and additional personnel. 
We recall, too, the transition in the organizational 
structure from old-fashioned “divisionalism’”’ with a 
senior interviewer performing all of his own duties. 
He took applications, took employer orders over the 
phone, made call-ins and referrals, posted the cards, 
prepared the daily statistical report, refiled the 
application cards, made public contacts, and got in 
touch with employers in his “spare time.” The new 
organization was functional and promoted a feeling 
of professionalism among the employees. 

It was a wonderful day when local employment 
offices all over the State moved out of dank county 
courthouse basements or second-storey locations 
above local feed stores to occupy brand-new space. 
At last we had a physical means of identification as a 
public employment service and not as a relief agency, 








LOCAL OFFICE BRIEFS 


NO SATISFACTION LIKE 
A SUCCESSFUL PLACEMENT 


THE HISTORY of our Employment Service reads 
like our early American days of pioneering—and we 
were really blazing a trail back in 1933. I recall the 
first few weeks when a staff of six, including the 
manager, operated as the National Reemployment 
Service. 

Our job was to find work for people, so day by day we 
set forth in the field to find those jobs. It took a 
great deal of courage to walk into an industrial 
plant or place of business and try to sell our Service 
when the management was sorely pressed to keep his 
present personnel busy. It was a proud day when we 
could find one or two jobs for boys to set up pins 
in a bowling alley, or a man to drive a dump truck 
on one of the few construction jobs operating here. 
However, Government machinery was getting into 
motion, and almost before we set up our files, the 
gigantic CWA program came through overnight. 
Paul Revere had nothing on us, when on a quiet 
Sunday afternoon we were called to work to get 
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1,500 men on jobs within a period of something like 
48 hours. 

A crowd of hungry, shivering humanity responded 
to our call. Our office was an old structure that was 
given to us rent free, and when that vast crowd 
stormed our doors, we feared the building might 
collapse under the strain. Even with a strong guard 
at the door and huge bolts across it, the crowd com- 
pletely demolished side lights and attempted to climb 
in windows that were 10 feet from the ground. We 
had to get in and out through a side window, it being 
impossible to gain entrance through the front door. 

Men walked to our office from a distance of 30 
miles—some of them almost barefoot—and_fre- 
quently spent the night outside so that they might 
get a place near the door when the office opened 
next morning. One frail little man rode a dilap- 
idated bicycle all the way from Dawes, Ala., a dis- 
tance of some 40 miles, to ask for work to feed his 
starving family. He was placed in a job in a school 
yard near his home, cleaning up the grounds, making 
about $9 a week, and he went home delighted. 

There were nerve-wracking weeks when we fran- 
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tically tried to place the right man in the right job, for 
we strove then, as we still do, to match jobs and men. 
It was a great challenge, and I feel a tingle of pride 
when I recall how we met it. We worked in relays, 
in many instances all night, to handle the people. 
Today, when I look out over this large, modern 
office and see the vast crowds that we are now able to 
handle daily because of adequate office space and 
trained personnel, I feel a great pride in being part 
of this organization—one that I helped to build. 
The employers who looked on the Employment 


‘ 


Service as just another one of those “relief agencies” 
now welcome our visits and eagerly consult with our 
department heads. 

To me, a placement interviewer, the most gratifying 
work I ever did was to place a worker on a job where 
he was needed, a job that he liked and could do, and 
be assured that the employer was well satisfied. 
There is no satisfaction quite as sweet as the satis- 
faction of making a successful placement.—LELIa 
B. Wuite, Sr. Interviewer, USES, Mobile, Ala. 


“COMING OF AGE” 
IN LOUISIANA 


IN 1933 interviewers were by no means specialists in 
their field. Their own background ranged from the 
journeyman craftsman to the man with a college 
degree in the liberal arts or one of the professions, or 
the man who had already comfortably retired but 
who saw all his assets dwindle or disappear in the 
painful 1929-33 period. Women, except for clerical 
workers, were scarce in the Employment Service. 

It was not possible to staff an office with enough 
personnel to handle the traffic. The line formed at 
any hour of the night or morning, and had to be dis- 
persed when it became necessary for the Employment 
Service personnel to take time out late in the day for 
making reports, filing, or even for interviewing call- 
ins for referrals to work projects. Disappointments 
were keen when the crowds of job applicants could not 
be registered on a given day. 

I can still see the first manager of the New Orleans 
office as he was almost mobbed while distributing 
appointment (for registration) slips from an armored 
car to the hordes of unemployed persons at selected 
street locations. The weak or the timid did not fare 
so well in the crush. 

The new office location had been well publicized, 
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and on opening day one solid mass of humanity filled 
the streets and sidewalks in front of the building while 
waiting for the formal opening of this gateway to 
heaven—a job. The gate was unlocked, opened a 
fraction of an inch—and then the deluge! Those in 
front, pressed by the throng behind them, literally 
went through doors and windows which had not yet 
been opened; in a twinkling they had occupied every 
square foot of space in the building as well as every 
piece of furniture. We had to call on the local police 
to help us restore some semblance of order. 

Procedures and techniques, in the light of today’s 
knowledge, were more amusing than accurate. Al- 
most any interviewer’s registrations could be identified 
by his general comments; they were almost always 
stereotyped. With one interviewer it was never any- 
thing but ‘‘young, strong, and healthy.”’ 

Since there was an abundant supply of applicants, 
employers at times were not reluctant to incorporate 
some fanciful specifications in their orders to challenge 
us. For instance, there was the employer who re- 
quested a stenographer with hair to match the new 
red upholstered furniture with which his office had 
just been equipped. I think we filled the order. And 
we recall the housewives who used to place orders for 
domestics ‘‘to fit a size 16 or 34”? uniform—same size 
as the last maid. Today, Mrs. Housewife is happy 
to have a domestic, few questions asked, who has only 
the breath of life in her. 

We have matured over the years through experience, 
ranging from the extremes of sending needy workers 
to work projects to hunting qualified workers or train- 
ees for jobs in essential war activities. First we fought 
an intranational war against an economic depression; 
now we are fighting an international war against the 
foes of freedom.—Sam Koxrtun, District Supervisor, 
USES, Lake Charles, La. 


INGENUITY IS NOT 
RATIONED IN NEBRASKA 


THE INGENUITY of Employment Service person- 
nel 10 years ago was perhaps best expressed in the 
securing of material things. For instance, the classified 
section of the telephone directory was our first guide to 
setting up application cards occupationally—a far cry 
from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles of today. The 
application cards were piled upon the counter as 
each one was taken from the next applicant in that 
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long line—a line that reached down the corridor, 
out the door, and along the sidewalk. 

Perhaps the ingenuity of today’s Employment 
Service personnel is less the ingenuity of things— 
more the ingenuity of ideas. A labor supply is 
being found where one didn’t exist. ‘The contractor 
can be persuaded that women are qualified for jobs 
as greasers, truck drivers, and pump operators. 
Employers are being brought to the workers through 
labor exchange “‘nights.”’ These are Nation-wide 
signs of acceptance of the Service undreamed of 10 
years ago. 

Lest any of the new Employment Service personnel 
feel that they are coming into an organization so 
surrounded by set regulations and volumes of bulle- 
tins that individual initiative is smothered, that there 
is no place for the extemporaneous action to meet 
the needs of the moment, let them note that although 
the Employment Service has been reported to have 
been in a constant state of emergency, throughout 
it all there has existed one constant factor—the 
ingenuity of the individual staff member. 

I believe that a good Employment Service person 
doesn’t look back—but only forward.—Mary E. 
SAWTELL, Supervisor of Special Services, USES for 
Nebraska. 


BARELY SKIMMED THE TOP 


“SHOVEL OPERATOR, JONES CO., $1.25 per 
hour,’ jotted down on a piece of paper by the office 
manager or his assistant, was the typical information 
on a clearance order 10 years ago. Today the infor- 
mation is more detailed and precise through the 
development of standards for order taking which 
results in a better reflection of the employer’s need. 

Local office controls used to be carried around in 
the manager’s head; today his control consists of a 
currently written allocation of duties to each member 
of his staff, covering every function and every re- 
quired report. Supplementing this he uses a schedule 
listing all reports, due date, number and routing of 
copies, and bulletin reference. Work flow used to 
vary with each office. Now it is standardized as far 
as possible. 

In the old days the interviewer depended on his 
memory for all the pertinent facts of an applicants’ 
work history. Today, thanks to occupational anal- 
ysis, job descriptions, job families, the Dictionary of 
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Occupational Titles, hundreds of testing devices, and 
steadily improving training methods, the interview 
results in an application card that can form the basis 
of a suitable placement by an good interviewer. 

Terminology has changed, too. What we once 
called “labor clearance” is now more impressively re- 
ferred to as “facilitating the geographic mobility of 
labor.” We used to have good old pooled interviews, 
but now you stick out your chest and say “positive 
recruitment” (our clearance supervisor still insists 
that he gets better results from pooled interviews than 
from positive recruitment). Now, too, we “‘imple- 
ment the various minutiae” where we used to be 
satisfied just to carry out the procedure. 

The Employment Service offers a continued chal- 
lenge to one’s initiative. You never get the job fin- 
ished. You have to make instantaneous decisions that 
develop your judgment. Even the decisions that turn 
out to be wrong serve a useful purpose; you don’t ma k 
the same mistake again. 

In 10 years of conscientious plugging, we have just 
reached the point where we don’t think we know it all. 
We know that we have barely skimmed the top; that 
the opportunity for public employment service is un- 
bounded; that much remains to be done toward devel- 
oping better Employment Service people and more 
efficient offices—Haro.p S. SNYDER, Area Supervisor, 
Area IV, USES for Minnesota. 


EARLY DAYS IN WISCONSIN 


HOW WELL WE REMEMBER in 1935, before the 
advent of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, the 
system of occupational classification and the 4-figure 
codes used to designate them. We can still remember 
some of the codes most frequently used; then, there was 
a change in the file set-up with 5-figure codes used to 
denote each occupation; later still the third and last 
file set-up change was made when the present Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles was introduced to the 
Service in July 1939. 

Can anyone in the Service during the fall of 1935 
forget the mad rush to get applicants to work on the 
WPA; the large number of WPA extra workers we 
had in our offices; and the hustle and bustle that 
developed getting the right man on the right job and, 
also, the job nearest his home, when possible? 

Who could ever forget the “600” file, with the 
case histories of people working on WPA and those 
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awaiting assignment, and the attendant duty of green 
dotting the appropriate cards. Our files were really 
broken down in those days; with our regular active 
file and a subdivision for those working on WPA, 
those eligible for assignment, and those who were not. 

Any staff member who had anything to do with 
statistical reports will remember the complicated and 
somewhat lengthy placement reports that indicated, 
among other things, whether or not the opening was 
regular or temporary, and the wage involved. It was 
especially interesting if more than one county had to 
be reported on. Remember the perpetual inventory 
system which was then in use? 

The technique of interviewing was considerably 
different in those days. There were no job descrip- 
tions or trade questions to be used. Unless the occu- 
pation in question was one with which you were 
amiliar, you had to take the applicant’s word for 
what he had done and what the duties of the job were. 

The physical set-up of the offices was vastly different 
in those days, too. When we first started, the two 
interviewers in the Superior office were located in a 
small room, which also held the active and inactive 
files and the ‘‘600” file. In those days, we also had to 
take all necessary unemployment compensation forms, 
and they were considerably more complicated than 
they are today. 

Those in the USES today who served in the early 
1930’s or even since 1935 can see many changes and 
a vastly improved Service.—Epwarp W. Hi ton, 
Interviewer, USES, Superior, Wis. 


NEW JERSEY’S 5-POINT 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


THE HECTIC DAYS of 1933 are vividly retained in 
my memory, particularly the exciting events that 
preceded Christmas of that year. With the announce- 
ment of the number of CWA jobs to be assigned to the 
“self-sustaining unemployed” after those on emergency 
relief were hired, literally tens of thousands of persons 
packed the streets before the office doors. Traffic was 
at a standstill despite the best efforts of the police to 
keep it moving. 

The temper of the crowds, brought to high tension by 
economic uncertainty, grew dangerously wild. A 
stampede was averted only by quick thought. Office 
personnel opened the second floor windows and threw 
registration cards to the milling, waiting crowds below, 
shouting that these cards should be filled out at home 
and brought or mailed to the office later. 
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By 1936 daily problems had become more or less 
routinized, and we were able to tackle fresh problems. 
For instance, several of the most prominent technical 
programs or materials in current use or development 
were anticipated by the New Jersey State Employ- 
ment Service in the early months of 1936. At that 
time, the newly formed Research and Training Divi- 
sion began five programs simultaneously. The Divi- 
sion organized and conducted an induction training 
program, whose value is evidenced by the many 
trainees who now hold key positions in the organiza- 
tion. This Division began a program of interview 
analysis to determine inadequacies in registration 
records and to plan effective remedies. Based on over 
5,000 Job Analysis Schedules developed by the Occu- 
pational Research Program’s Field Center in Newark, 
the Research and ‘Lraining Division began the de- 
velopment of job definitions to provide uniform in- 
terpretation of code numbers in use at that time. 
Condensed job descriptions for jobs in industries of 
great inportance in New Jersey were prepared from 
these same Job Analysis Schedules. The fifth phase 
of research was the analysis of interchangeability of 
skills from job to job. 

These five fields were later developed on a national ; 
basis and are now carried on as the Induction Train- 
ing Program for Interviewers, the Interview or Regis- 
tration and Order Analysis recently issued as part of 
the Manual on Organization and Management of Local 
Employment Offices, the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
and Codes, the National Fob Descriptions, and the Fob 
Family Series. 

All of us in the Employment Service share the satis- 
faction of knowing that our jobs have been worth- 
while; that in every period of public emergency dur- 
ing the past 10 years we have helped weather the 
storm; and that now in our time of grave national 
crisis, we who are not able to fight at the front lines 
are backing up with everything we have the men 
on the battlefronts—RusseLt J. E:pripcg, {Director, 
USES for New Jersey. 


THREE OUTSTANDING THINGS 


DURING THE TEN YEARS that I have worked for | 
the Employment Service, there are three outstanding 
things that I will always remember: 

1. In 1933 the Employment Service was given the 
authority to assign persons to the CWA. People were 
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lined up from morning until night to be registered. 
A policeman was stationed at the door to let them in 
one at a time. We were employing about eight ad- 
ditional interviewers who knew nothing about inter- 
viewing. 

2. In 1935 we were requested to make a perpetual 
inventory. In our active file at that time were about 
20,000 applicants. Not knowing what we were going 
into, we left about 12,000 in our active file. With six 
persons we started on the task. We worked from 8 
a.m. until 11 p. m., including Sundays, for 6 weeks. 
After completing this job, the personnel needed a few 
weeks off to recuperate. 

3. We were then instructed to reinterview all work- 
ers on the WPA. Of course, this required us to inter- 
view the workers on the job, regardless of location. 
Some of the interviewers had boards to write on; others 
wrote on the fender of the automobile. This lasted for 
several months. You can imagine what kind of 
registration cards we had at the end of the reinter- 
viewing program. 

Today the Employment Service has many essential 
jobs to perform. Go into a town and ask questions 
pertaining to the Government and you will get this 
reply: “Go to the employment office; they will give 
you the correct information.” I believe the public 
realizes that the Employment Service is one of the out- 
standing organizations working for victory.—THEo- 
poRE E. Boone, Manager, USES, Orangeburg, S. C. 


USES IS NUCLEUS 
OF ALL VITAL ACTIVITIES 


TEN YEARS AGO there was no specific list or 
break-down of occupational titles. Only lay titles 
were used. If a man was a manager he was just a 
manager, regardless of what type of establishment he 
had managed; if a laborer, a laborer, regardless of 
the nature of his work. However, there was really no 
need for even such a list because men had reached 
that desperate stage where they had ceased striving 
for a job “‘in my line of work” and were now seeking 
“just a job.” No applications were taken except for 
the totally unemployed, as the man with a job then, 
even though part-time, was lucky. No applications 
were taken for nonresidents of a county, because 
each county had been instructed to take care of its 
own. 

Three years ago we were presented with the Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles. It proved of great value to 
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the personnel as it enabled them to familiarize them- 
selves with occupations which heretofore had been 
more or less vaguely understood. Applications were 
now taken for anyone, either the totally unemployed 
or the man who had a job but desired a better one. 
The Employment Service was now regarded by both 
employers and employees alike as an organization 
which was proving to be of great value to them. 

In 10 years the Employment Service has made great 
strides. It has developed from a poorly equipped, 
poorly staffed organization into one of the Nation’s 
most important agencies. It is now the nucleus of 
all vital activities engaged in by both Government 
and privately operated industries—ANNE C. MATHE- 
son, Sr. Interviewer, USES, Charleston, S. C. 


WE LOOK FORWARD 
CONFIDENTLY 


I WAS HIRED by the National Reemployment 
Service during its early days in Florida. Here 1 
found myself expected to do whatever came to hand, 
including both inside and outside contacts of all 
varieties. I contacted employers, located employees, 
and, often at my own expense, delivered them in 
person to the waiting employer. On the side I made 
out complicated and apparently unstandardized re- 
ports, filed memoranda, wrote correspondence, etc. 

With the establishment of the Florida State Em- 

ployment Service and the accompanying State Merit 
System examinations of eligibility, the Service began 
to show signs of real organization and specialization of 
personnel. We were given specific training in the 
various lines of our endeavor and began to take a 
more personal interest in the Service itself. 
. New aids made their appearance as the Occupa- 
tional Research Program got under way, emerging, 
finally, into full growth with the appearance of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. ‘This book has become 
practically indispensable and is now affectionately 
referred to as the “‘Bible”’ of the Service. 

New techniques and procedures had to be developed 
when unemployment compensation arrived. At first 
the two divisions worked separately but as time went 
on they slowly were consolidated and integrated until 
they have come to be regarded almost as a single unit. 

During this period our work became even more 
interesting due to the addition of new and specialized 
services: junior placement, occupational testing, farm 
placement, vocational counseling, and rehabilitation 
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of handicapped persons. All of these activities 
brought problems which challenged our ingenuity 
and conditioned our spirits for the changing conditions 
so soon to come. 

With our entrance into the war, we again found 
ourselves in a sudden rush of activity. Our routines 
reversed themselves almost overnight, while our work 
doubled and trebled. We found our offices with too 
few employee applications and too many employer 
requests. 

The work is voluminous and daily grows more exact- 
ing, but this is our job and we shall not fail. Today 
we look forward confidently, our hearts and hands at 
the disposal of our Government.—ELBErT D. ELLiorTT, 
Fr. Interviewer, USES, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
DELIVERS “BAKER’S DOZEN” 


AS MORE AND BETTER PUBLICITY accom- 
panied our steady expansion, during our first 5 
years, we took advantage of every opportunity to 
sell the Employment Service to more customers. 
Our plan was to deliver a “‘baker’s dozen” with 
everything we did. 

Then came unemployment compensation. This 
brought more applicants to our office, more highly 
skilled applicants than those we had served in former 
years. The employer contacts were cultivated as they 
never had been, and in everything we did every em- 
ployee in this office gave just a little more service than 
was expected—a “‘baker’s dozen.” 

The past 10 yeers were strenuous ones filled with 
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hard work and the burning of midnight lights. For 
instance, it was necessary periodically to “resell”? the 
value of the Employment Service to the commissioners 
of the various counties served by our office because 
their material assistance was so necessary to the 
growth of our organization. There was the memo- 
rable night when the personnel worked all night, in 
shifts, to complete the perpetual inventory records on 
schedule. We remember how we frantically searched 
for a pianist for a vaudeville troupe touring the Black 
Hills; and the placement of a lady as a dancing 
companion. We also furnished all attendants for a 
public wedding during the visit of a carnival to our 
town. Then, too, we are proud of the placement of a 
young man with the local broadcast company as a 
general handyman (he is now with an Eastern chain 
with several programs of his own); the recruitment and 
handling of 1,000 fire fighters when a serious blaze 
threatened our Black Hills; and the numerous appli- 
cants placed in jobs during the early years of our office 
who are still with those employers but advanced to 
higher positions. 

Today, our office procedure and attitude are profes- 
sional, and there is no longer any thought in the mind 
of the public that our organization is for common 
laborers and housemaids only. We are proud of the 
position the Employment Service holds in this com- 
munity, and we do not hesitate to show it. But we 
still remember, and always will remember, that this 
position was built on service—not just enough service 
to “get by,” but a “baker’s dozen.”—Mnrs. ELMA 
DONNELLY, Interviewer III, USES, Rapid City, S. Dak. 














(Continued from page 4) 

return to civil life of soldiers over 38 years of age and 
servicemen discharged as a result of physical defects. 
The participation of the Employment Service in this 
work now is a forerunner of the tremendous job which 
it will be called upon to tackle when millions of men 
and women now in war production and in the armed 
forces seek to return to peacetime jobs. These men 
and women are not going to be satisfied with haphaz- 
ard placements; they will expect efficient handling of 
their problems. 


The transfer from a war to a peace economy will 
need thoughtful planning. As the USES celebrates 
its tenth birthday, its pressing task is to help in the 
solution of manpower problems to win the war; when 
the war is over it will be ready to swing into action to 
help the Nation staff industry on a peacetime basis. 
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(Continued from page 12) 
expanded the functions of the local placement offices 
and necessitated the establishment, as of January 1, 
1938, of approximately 100 additional offices. 

It is too early to evaluate the operations of the 
USES for New York even during 1942. However, 
these figures are significant of its contribution to the 
war effort: 

In January 1943, there were 72,958 placements of 
all kinds, a gain of 57.9 percent over January 1942, 
and 31,269 placements in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, a gain of 115.4 percent over January 1942. 
Upwards of 45,000 workers were placed on farms. 
A comprehensive farm labor program, consolidating 
and coordinating the plans and facilities of all county, 
State and Federal agencies into one united effort, is 
already under way and promises to bring about a 
better and bigger farm placement job this year. 
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What’s on your mind? THE QUERY POST welcomes questions, suggestions, and ideas from all employees—local, State, area, and regional— 
of the War Manpower Commission. Answers will be prepared by WMC specialists. All communications should be signed with the name and title of 
the author; such information will be withheld from publication upon request. Address: THE QUERY POST, Manpower Review, War Manpower 


Commission, Washington, D. C. 


1. There are two schools of thought with respect to the 

requirements of self-application interviewing. One holds 
that it is a mere clerical operation, while the other holds that 
it requires the highest kind of skill because the interviewer 
must have the same technical knowledge and skill as the 
application interviewer, plus the ability to make quick, 
accurate decisions in advising applicants. What is the view 
of the headquarters office on this subject?—Frank L. Sawyer, 
Procedures Analyst, USES, Detroit, Mich. 


The self-application interviewer usually has _ re- 
sponsibility for supervising the preparation of the 
application card by the applicant, for determining 
which applicants should be routed to the application 
interviewer for a more complete interview, and for 
providing a brief interview to those applicants who 
are not so routed in order to classify them. Obviously 
the staff member given this type of responsibility 
should be thoroughly experienced in interviewing 
techniques and familiar with employment office 
procedures. In those offices in which self-application 
has been functioning, results indicate that the quality 
of self-application cards depends largely on the ex- 
perience of the interviewer who directed the applicant 
in completing his card. 

For a full description of standard procedures for use 
in the self-application process, we refer you to USES 
Operations Bulletin No. C-52, dated July 20, 1942. 


2. Please refer to Question No. 1, “The Query Post,” 

“Manpower Review” for January 1943; your answer 
stated that the local office carried responsibility for establishing a 
schedule which will permit the office to remain open during the 
hours which will best serve the community, etc. Please refer 
to the Bureau of Employment Security Staff Manual (Sections 
7.2401-2 and 5) and to Comptroller General’s ruling (17 
Comp. Gen. 192) with reference to working hours, compensa- 
tion for overtime, and fixed hours of work for field employees. 
In view of the apparent difference between the Comptroller 
Generals ruling and the agency’s policy as set forth in the 
Staff Manual, I shall appreciate receiving a clarification of 
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the extent to which the local office manager is responsible for 
determining the working hours of local office employees.—Carl 
T. E. Sutherland, Senior Accountant, USES for Kansas. 


The sections in the Employment Security Field 
Manual to which you refer are now being revised in 
accordance with Executive Orders 9301 and 9289. 
However, the establishment of work hours in conform- 
ity with local conditions will be the responsibility of 
the State USES offices. If it is necessary to stagger an 
employee’s working hours in order to permit the facili- 
ties of the local office to be available at certain hours, 
the employee must work a total of 48 hours per week 
exclusive of the 30-minute lunch period. No provision 
has been made to allow any official of the War Man- 
power Commission to authorize overtime above the 48 
hours per week established by the Chairman as the 
workweek for all employees of WMC. As a result of 
Executive Order 9289 providing for payment of over- 
time in excess of 40 hours per week, section 7.2405 in 
the Staff Manual is obsolete. 


3, Has any movement ever been considered to adopt a stand- 

ard uniform for USES employees or for all Government 
office workers?p—Mason E. Archer, Interviewer I, USES, 
Muskegon, Mich. 


' We know of no organized movement to put Govern- 
ment employees in uniform, nor do we think that such 
a move would meet with general approval of Govern- 
ment employees themselves. While glamour attaches 
to the uniforms of the armed services, there are hun- 
dreds of other types of uniforms which are in effect 
nothing more than “identification tags.” In other 
words, outside the armed services, uniforms tend to 
regiment people into categories of special services. 
While there is something to be said for the practi- 
cality of uniforms, there is much more that can be said 
against them on psychological grounds. Moreover, 
even if uniforms were considered desirable, it is not 
likely that the Government would endorse this manu- 
facture as an essential industry. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Training: 
A “Must” 
For Victory 


e ee By 
RAYMOND 8S. WARD 


Supervisor, Training Needs Section, Bureau 
of Training, War Manpower Commission 


IN THE PRESENT EMERGENCY when millions 
of workers are needed, the training agencies and the 
USES of the War Manpower Commission must 
work more closely together than ever before. They 
must also strengthen their relations with industry, 
emphasizing that WMC training programs are avail- 
able to qualify workers for many of the skills needed 
by employers. Jointly they should formulate plans and 
work out techniques which will enable the training 
agencies to do the training job which is vital to war 
production. Men and women in considerable num- 
bers must be brought into the vocational schools, 
the NYA courses, and the colleges and universities 
which are offering professional and technical training 
opportunities. 

WMC’s Bureau of Training is constantly working 
on the problem of how to increase the usefulness of 
the training agencies and how to bring about even 
closer cooperation with the USES field staffs and 
local office managers. Thus far their conclusions 
are: (1) Trainees must be located in greater numbers 
in some areas and referred to training programs. 
(2) Greater efforts must be made to indicate to em- 
ployers when it is to their own best interest to refer 
workers and prospective workers to WMC training 
programs for development of their skills. 

The acute need for more workers to man production 
lines of our war industries makes it imperative that 
the USES use more aggressive recruitment methods 
in critical labor-shortage areas. Should they be 
needed, vocational school staffs and the NYA are 
prepared to aid in recruitment drives carried on by 
the USES. 

There are many methods for arousing public interest 
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in training programs and for making people aware of 
their responsibility as citizens to back up the armed 
forces by doing their part in the production of war 
materials. Key personnel in war industries, training 
agencies, labor organizations, and community club 
and luncheon groups—all can be encouraged to refer 
trainees to the USES. 

Here are some of the methods which many local 
offices have found successful in recruiting trainees: 

Workers in occupations now classified as nondeferable.— 
Vocational schools, NYA, and other training facilities 
of WMC will be glad to cooperate with all those in 
critical demand areas who desire to prepare themselves 
for war jobs. 

Labor organizations—They have jurisdiction over 
some occupations or industries which are being cur- 
tailed as a result of war priorities; they are usually glad 
to cooperate in efforts to secure training for their 
members. These organizations should be encouraged 
to refer such workers to local USES offices. 


Civic and .community service organizations.—Private 
welfare and non-fee-charging placement agencies, 
churches, community settlements, etc., are also 
excellent sources of trainees. Where possible, arrange- 
ments should be made for these agencies to refer inter- 
ested persons to the local office. 

Schools—Public, private, and parochial schools, 
other than vocational trade schools, are sources of 
trainees. It is, of course, necessary to secure the per- 
mission of the school authorities before making any 
attempt to recruit students. 

Arrangements should be made to encourage all 
organizations and executives and personnel repre- 
sentatives to refer untrained people to the local USES 
offices for information about available training oppor- 
tunities. They should also refer to local offices for 
training information, inexperienced workers and 
workers wishing to transfer to war industries from 
less-essential industries. Workers who can be more 
appropriately trained in public courses than by em- 
ployers should be told that the training agencies are 
prepared to train effectively; that they are anxious to 
afford every possible aid to the war plants in solving 
labor production problems; and that valuable time 
and critical war materials can be saved through 
utilization of WMC’s training facilities. 


Recruiting devices—Where costs are not too great 
in proportion to the anticipated results, the follow. 
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ing media, or other devices developed locally, are 
recommended for reaching the public: (1) feature 
stories in local newspapers; (2) radio programs and 
spot announcements; (3) poster advertising on street- 
cars and busses and in industrial plants and commu- 
nity agencies; (4) advertising and spot announcements 
on local theater screens; (5) talks to church and 
civic groups; and (6) letters and bulletins to key per- 
sons in the community. Of course all of these devices 
should first be cleared through the Area Manpower 
Director, so that they will be geared to the total 
manpower program of the area. 

Adjustment of training courses—No training courses 
should be given unless there is sufficient demand 
from employers for them. Experience has shown 
that many persons have refused training because no 
assurance could be given that employment oppor- 
tunities would be available after they had completed 
their courses. Commitments should be secured from 
employers that applicants who finish the courses or 
those preselected will be hired. 

Some unemployed persons are unable to accept 
training opportunities because they lack funds with 











which to maintain themselves during the training 
period. When such situations are encountered and 
training is desirable, local offices should make every 
possible effort to place these persons in employment 
where they will be able to continue with their training. 
When the training is completed, these persons may 
then be placed in essential employment which will 
utilize their training. 

Local offices,should plan and time their trainee 
recruitment programs. Through the ES-270 and 
other reports, requirements of employers can be 
forecast as far as 6 months ahead. By recruiting 
and training the workers who will be needed in the 
future, the local offices can prevent their being short- 
handed when the need for workers arises. This will 
not only obviate a frantic day-to-day struggle for 
workers, but will also enable the training agencies 
to equip workers with skills for which they are best 
suited. Workers who are placed according to their 
ability and training are more stable, more productive 
workers. Even if they require further training after 
being placed, their previous training enables them to 
attain fullest productive capacity in a shorter time. 











OHIO TRAINS LABOR SUPPLY ANALYSTS IN— 


Solving Labor 
Supply Problems 


CRAVEN DONALD O DONNELL 


Supervisor, Technical Services, United 
States Employment Service for Ohio 


AS POOLS OF SKILLED {LABOR disappear, the 
function of the labor supply analyst is becoming 
more and more important. 

The analyst in the field office functions as a special- 
ized field office representative and employer contact 
man, usually accountable to the manager, or, at 
the manager’s direction, to the head of the War 
Industries Division or Chief of Employer Service. 
This supervisor is responsible for assigning appro- 
priate work to the analyst and for following through 
on operational action indicated by field investigations. 
Much of the analyst’s activity consists of direct 
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assistance to the placement department. Among 
other sources of labor supply problems are analysis 
of the ES—270 report; direct requests from industry; 
and direct requests from the WMC, field contact 
personnel, the State administrative or regional office, 
Selective Service, Army and Navy Ordnance, and 
liaison officers of Services of Supply. 

Types of labor supply problems the analysts handle 
are: occupational information for Selective Service; 
critical shortage of skilled help; employment of women, 
handicapped, and minority groups; negotiated trans- 


' fers; training problems in industry; use of workers with 


related skills; utilization of the techniques of upgrad- 
ing, job break-down, job analysis, etc.; uncovering un- 
used skills within the plant; development of job specifi- 
cations for repeat orders, new jobs, and clearance; 
elimination of misunderstanding as to qualifications; 
and requests for investigation of labor piracy. 

In general the labor supply analyst represents the 
Technical Services Section of the State administrative 
office, and it is his duty to promote occupational anal- 
ysis. He is, of course, skilled in the application of all 
occupational analysis tools, methods, and procedures 
and is responsible, at the direction of the manager, for 
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providing technica] assistance and training in the use 
of these materials. His particular function under pres- 
ent conditions is to investigate labor supply problems 
in his community. He may also be called upon to 
undertake special assignments in other local offices in 
the area covered by the field supervisor. 

Early in 1942 the USES for Ohio recognized the 
need for one or more trained labor supply analysts in 
its local offices in critical areas if it were to solve the 
labor supply problems which were retarding war 
production in the State. Accordingly, a training 
program was developed for selected personnel. 

During 1942 three training conferences were held, 
at which training material approved by the regional 
occupational analysis staff was presented. After 
training, the work of these newly trained analysts 
back in their local offices was closely watched for the 
purpose of improving training programs to be used 
in future conferences. There was, too, a compre- 
hensive follow-up program in which a member of the 
technical services staff spent 2 or 3 days with the 
newly trained analyst at his field office. Care was 
taken to make certain that the trainee had absorbed 
the job analysis approach and techniques for the 
solution of labor supply problems and could success- 
fully use and apply job information materials. Field 
visits were made with the analyst to local war indus- 
tries which had expressed a need for assistance from 
the local office in the solution of a particular labor 
supply problem. If needed from time to time, further 
training and assistance is given by a technician from 
the State Technical Services Section. 

Is one week enough time in which to conduct a 
conference for the introduction of the job analysis 
approach, job analysis techniques, and the use of job 
information materials? It was found that one week, 
with one or two short evening sessions, was ample, 
provided that 15 qualified trainees is the maximum 











group, and that an agenda well-planned as to tim- 
ing, method, and content, is carefully prepared. 

In the selection of trainees and in the development 
of training materials, the technical services and per- 
sonnel training staffs of the State administrative office 
combined their efforts. The analyst trainee, in order 
to be selected, must demonstrate that he can (1) deal 
tactfully with employers and plant personnel; (2) 
converse intelligently on labor supply problems; (3) 
write interpretative reports; (4) perform detail work; 
(5) utilize all occupational analysis materials in 
employment work; and (6) assimilate training rapidly. 

Each plant has its individual problems. Their 
recognition and evaluation, collection of facts bearing 
on them; deciding on the hypothesis from which to 
proceed and acting on that hypothesis, and an evalua- 
tion of the outcome—all are necessary steps in the 
solution of labor supply problems. 

Since the introduction of the Manning Table Pro- 
gram, a part of all subsequent training conferences has 
been devoted to familiarizing the analysts with this new 
approach. Again in the follow-up work with these 
new analysts, considerable time is spent in going over 
the techniques of assisting employers in the develop- 
ment of manning tables. As a result, there are now 
from 80 to 90 trained individuals in the critical areas 
of Ohio ready to assist in the development of the 
tables when and where necessary, and to assist the 
regional office in the process of verification and 
acceptance. 

The plan envisioned by the USES for Ohio is one 
of having a trained labor supply analyst, skilled in 
occupational analysis techniques and in the job analy- 
sis approach to the solution of labor supply prob- 
lems, available to industries in every city in the State 
where there are large war plants. The nature of 
the problem will determine the amount of time that 
should be devoted to it. 














NEXT MONTH: “Auxiliary Labor Reserves” is the 
theme of the June issue of the Manpower Review. 
It will discuss the employment of part-time workers, 
youth, older workers, prison labor, evacuees, and 
prisoners of war, and will be supplemented by 
articles from local USES offices. 
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WMC’S DECALOG FOR EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH 


THE WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION has set down 10 basic safeguards which shall govern any plans for 
employment of young America in industry or agriculture. The success of the policy, outlined in the following 
10 points, will depend on the wholehearted cooperation of the youth themselves, their parents, Government 


agencies, educational authorities, management, and labor. 


* 


1. School attendance laws and child-labor standards 
embodied in State and Federal laws should be pre- 
served and enforced, and the minimum standards 
hereinafter listed not be construed to warrant any 
relaxation of these Jaws or lowering of the standards 
embodied in them. 

2. No one under 14 years of age should be employed 
full time or part time as a part of the hired labor force. 

3. Youth under 18 years of age may properly be 
employed only (a) after the employer obtains proof of 
age in the form of employment or age certificates or, 
in case such certificates are not legally required, other 
reliable evidence; (b) in work suited to their age and 
strength, avoiding all occupations that are hazardous 
or detrimental to health or welfare; (c) where provi- 
sion is made for adequate meal and rest periods or 
time, and facilities therefor, adequate sanitary facilities, 
and safeguards for health and safety; (d) for periods 
suited to their age and strength, and in no case for 
more than 8 hours a day or 6 consecutive days, except 
as deviations may be necessary where the worker is 
engaged in continuing farm work of a nonseasonal 
character and is domiciled at the place of employ- 
ment, or except as temporary departures from the 
above standard under adequate safeguards, where 
permitted for youth aged 16 and 17 under existing 
Federal or State laws, rules, or regulations, may be 
necessary to meet a special emergency; (e) during 
hours of day not detrimental to their health and 
welfare; and (f) at wages paid adult workers for 
similar job performance. 

4. Youth aged 14 or 15 may properly be employed 
only when, in addition to the foregoing conditions, 
(a) qualified older workers are not available, and (b) 
the employment is not in manufacturing or mining 
occupations. 

5. In-school youth may properly be employed only 
to the extent that the combined school and work ac- 
tivities involve no undue strain, and that combined 
school and work hours, at least for youth under 16, 
not exceed 8 per day. 

6. In-school youth should not be employed during 
school hours unless the Area or Regional Manpower 
Director has determined that temporary needs of an 
emergency character cannot be met by full use of 
other available sources of labor, in which case school 
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programs shall bt adjusted under plans that (a) pro- 
vide for the educational programs of those who take 
employment; (b) avoid interference with the school 
attendance of those who do not take employment; and 
(c) avoid the closing of any school or grades therein, 
except to the extent that the hours, terms, or curricula 
are readjusted to preclude the curtailment of educa- 
tional opportunities. 

7. When wartime emergency cooperative arrange- 
ments have been entered into with school authorities 
for the part-time employment of in-school youth as a 
part of the school program, the employer should be 
responsible for certifying to the school authorities that 
such employment will be in conformity with State and 
Federal laws governing the employment of minors 
and with the standards contained in Nos. 3 through 6 
above, and the school authorities be responsible for 
permitting school children to take only those jobs that 
will contribute definitely to their educational welfare 
and useful work experience. 

8. When it is necessary to transport young people 
to and from work, safe and adequate means of trans- 
portation should be provided, and the period of work 
and transportation should not exceed 10 hours a day. 

9. Where youth under 18 years of age are recruited 
in groups for agricultural work requiring them to live 
away from home, prior to placement, assurances 
should be furnished by appropriate community or 
other agencies that suitable living conditions, sanitary 
facilities, health protection, supervision, and leisure- 
time activities will be provided; and in no case should 
youth aged 14 or 15 be recruited for work requiring 
them to live away from home except where such work 
is in connection with programs conducted by recog- 
nized youth-serving agencies that provide close super- 
vision. 

10. Any youth interested in work in another area 
should not leave his own area in search of work with- 
out first (a) registering for employment at the nearest 
local office of the United States Employment Service 
or such other agency as may be designated by the War 
Manpower Commission; (b) presenting evidence of 
parental consent; and (c) being referred by such office 
to a specific job opening where he can be lawfully em- 
ployed, and where there are suitable arrangements for 
housing. 














“BATTLE STATIONS FOR ALL” 


THAT THERE IS a battlefront for every American, whether soldier or civilian, is the theme of Battle 
Stations for All, the story of the fight to control living costs. Recently published by the Office of War 
Information, it points out how inflation directly sabotages our war effort; how ruinous inflation 
proved to be during and after the last war; the reasons for rationing, rent control, and wage stabilization 
agreements, and present programs and methods of controlling inflation. 

Some of the chapter headings are: “Why Prices Go Up,” “Taxes to Beat the Axis,” “Billions in Bonds,” 
“Price Control,” and “Parity for Farmers.” Also included are many interesting and enlightening 
“high-lights” which can be used as “filler” material by local house organs. 

The War Manpower Commission, Department of Agriculture, War Labor Board, and other Govern- 
ment agencies cooperated with the Office of War Information in the writing of this book. Copies may 
be obtained free of charge by writing to the Division of Public Inquiries, Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C. 
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